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NARRATIVE. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


THE FEMALE MANIAC, 
*¢ Take one oxample, one of female woe.”” 





When the event occurred, which it is now my 
purpose to narrate, I was a school boy of 17; and 
knew very little of the world’s treachery, and t’ 2 
guile and wickedness of men of the ‘‘ baser sort,” 
in luring virtuous youth into the paths of folly and 
ruin. At this distant day, after mature consider- 
ation, the writer is Jed to believe, that an account 
of the wretched ‘‘ female maniac,”’ if placed be- 
fore the public eye, will be the means of exerting 
a salutary influence. With this view of the sub- 
ject, ltake my pento record, not a fable, or a 
fictitious story,—but a reality—a reality alas, which 
is of too frequent occurrence! If the account is 
instrumental in strengthening pious and virtuous 
principles, and if, as is intended, it serves as a 
beacon to point out dangers and temptations to 
young voyagers on the ocean of life, and induces 
them to pursue that course, which will in the end, 
land them in the haven of Eternal rest, the prayers 
and wishes of the writer will be fully granted. 

It was a cheerless day in November, and the 
school bell rang for 12 o’clock, which was the 
signal for our release from the restraints of 
school hours. 

Wednesday afternoon perhaps never returned 
to the pupils of an Academy with more welcome 
than on this occasion. About fifty lads, and as 
many Misses in another department of the same 
institution, who had for a long, long academic 
week, in dull weather, been confined at their study 
desks—some poring and some dosing over their 
books, were at once dismissed; and I shall never 
forget the unusual acclamations of joy which made 
the school room ring; or the exurbance of mirth, 
which echoed along the village green. The 
young ladies had the privilege of spending the af- 
ternoon at a social party, in company with their 
instructress. The young gentlemen, some amused 
themselves with such sports as suited their dispo- 
sitions, and some visited a cave on a neighboring 
mountain, while I appropriated the season in wri- 
ting to those friends by whose kindness and gene- 
rosity, I was enabled, one term, to attend a public 
school. The window of my room overlooked the 
village green, and was shaded in summer by the 
ever-green boughs ofa tall pine. I had not long 
been writing, when my attention was aroused by a 
wild and almost supernatural shriek near my win- 
dow. I looked out and saw a dirty female figure, 
with a maniac’s features, busily engaged in picking 
off bits of bark and gum with a sharp stone, from 
the pine tree, which she swallowed voracionsly. 
As soon as she saw me, she uttered another soul 
piercing cry, and hurled the stone which she used, 
at my window, and then tore her hair with her 
ghostly hands and ran in another direction, talking 
in so incoherent a manner that I recognized only 
the words—‘‘ Man ruined—but oh! God will 
punish me’’— 

Oh! if there is an object inthe world that is calcu- 
lated to excite the sympathies of our nature, it isa 
fellow being deprived of reason. If there is‘any 
thing that will stir the fountains of pity and com- 
passion in the breast of the cold-hearted and sel- 
fish, it isa fellow mortal destitute of those rational 
faculties which are the gift of the Creator. After 
my emotions, occasioned by her sudden and 








frightful appearance had a little subsided, I closed 
the shutters of my windows to preveni further mis- | 
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chief from her fury, and then informed Mr. and o’clock, acold November night; and she had then 
Mrs. H——, the superintendents of the boarding | been absent three days; nor could it be ascer- 


house, of what I had witnessed. 

The good Mrs. H——, whose humane feelings | 
could ever condescend to do an act of kindness to 
the most degraded mortal, was soon in the street, | 
inquiring into the maniac’s forlorn condition, and | 
using every exertion to influence her to take | 
shelter in her house. To her earnest entreaties, 
however, she made no definite reply, but continued | 
to talk in an incoherent, half audible manner, of | 
which a few words, that she repeated several | 
times, were recognised—‘‘ Oh my mother! I’m 
ruined—lost—damned.” By this time half the | 
inhabitants of the village were witnesses of the 
maniac’s wild and fitful gesticulations. What par- 
ticularly excited our surprise was that she was a 
stranger. No one knew her, or from whence she 
came. She was tall in person, bareheaded and 
otherwise coarsely attired, and apparently about 
25 years of age. Her features, which were once , 
evidently handsome and regular, were now dis- 
torted in a wild, fearful manner and wore the pale 
and emaciated appearance of a person in the last 
stages of consumption. 

Her eyes, which now glared in all manner of 
horrid contortions, were evidently once the index 
of a happier soul and the source of a more calm 
and youthful radiance. It was easy enough for 
us to suppose that the being before us was oncea 
bright eyed lovely girl, endowed with all the rea- 
soning powers of her sex; and from what indis- 
tinctly escaped her lips when questioned about her 
home, her childhood, &c. it was conjected that she 
was then reaping the bitter effects of an early 
seduction—which, afterwards was ascertained to’ 
be the fact. Until evening, the villagers contin- 
ued to watch her motions, and entreat her to ac- 
cept the comforts of their dwellings, of which she 
so much stood in need. But to no purpose. She 
even obstinately refused some refreshments, which 
were brought her in the street. 

At length it was determined to apply to the 
town authority to provide for her necessities. The 
overseer of the poor accordingly issued a warrant 
to the constable, who came the same evening, pre- 
pared to carry her (by compulsion if necessary) 
to the town poor house. On his making known 
his intentions to her, she became more raving and 
wild than before, and exhibited such a look as 
almost to startle the beholders. On the magis- 
trate’s making some attempts to compel her to ac- 
company him, she uttered a wild hollow shriek, 
broke from his hands, and turning the corner of 
the street, was out of sight in a moment, owing 
to the darkness of the evening. Fruitless search 
was continued for her until 11 o’clock, when it was 
relinquished. 

Early the next morning, the subject of this 
narrative was found under a bridge, a short dis- 
tance from the village, stretched on the cold 
stones, and her feet lying in the water. Nature 
had become almost exhausted, and the vital cur- 
rent imparted but little warmth to the system. 
On being roused, she cast her eyes about her, in 
a wild and agonizing manner, and made an inef- 
fectual attempt to speak. The magistrate had her 
conveyed to the village hotel and called a physi- 
cian. After examining the state of her system, he 
declared that death would in a few hours, end her 
miserable existence. 

While she lay in a stupid state, the pulsations 
of her heart growing less and less frequent, the 
superintendent of the Insane Hospital arrived, 
and recognized her as the object of his search. 














She was first missed from the hospital about 12 


| tained, that she had been in any house, or taken 


any wholesome food during that time. Her dress, 
when she broke from her cell, in the hospital, 
was thin calico—a pair of cloth shoes, without any 
covering for her head, or any other over clothes. 
In this condition she travelled 30 miles to the 
place of which I now write, before any particular 
notice was taken of her. The task was too much 
for nature to endure. 

About noon the maniac seemed to be drawing 
near her end. The physician administered a cor- 
dial, but she could not swallow. The saliva 
caused a rattling in her throat, and great effort of 
the lungs. The wretched maniac then opened 
her glassy eyes, as if once more to fright the 
spectators by their glaring and contorted appear- 
ance, and then suddenly clenching her hands— 
gave a slight gasp—and the death struggle was 
over. * * * * * 

The superintendent of the hospital before allu- 
ded to, made arrangements for her burial, and 
fixed on the next morning at 8 o’clock for con- 
signing her mortal remains to its kindred earth. 
At the request of several of the inhabitants of the 
village, he gave a brief history of her life. 

She was born of respectable parents, in one of 
the eastern counties in the state of New York. 
At an early age, death deprived her of both her 
parents, and she was left a lone orphan in this 
unfeeling world, without any near relative to pro- 
tecther. Her guardian disposed of her property, 
in giving her an accomplished education. 

Unfortunately at the age of 17, an arch young 
lawyer paid her his addresses. She listened to 
his syren voice, and never once doubted the sin- 
cerity of his professions, or suspected the base- 
ness of his designs. She thought she was only 
returning his love. Oh fatal delusion! Too late 
she found the viper’s fangs had pierced her soul— 
and she was ruined! The shame and remorse, 
accompanying a disclosure of this fact to her own 
mind, was too much for her proud spirit to endure. 
She sunk into a state of melancholy, her mind 
seemed gradually to become more and more im- 
paired, till madness usurped the throne of reason, 
and she was ever after a maniac. Thus lived, 
and thus died, one who might have enjoyed life 
and a happier existence, but for the deceit and 
baseness of one of creation’s lords. 

The next morning, the pupils of the school, in 
company with their Instructors, followed the ma- 
niac to her resting place. It was cold and rainy, 
andthe procession moved hastily along to an obscure 
corner in the church-yard, where the remains of 
the unfortunate degraded female, were to be cov- 
ered from human view. The rain drops beat 
against the lid of the rude coffin, as they lowered 
it in the grave. ‘The village pastor raised his 
hands to heaven, and uttered a brief but compre- 
hensive prayer, for a blessing on the living, and 
the spectators began to retire. Several of the 
young ladies were much affected, on seeing one 
of their sex consigned to a premature grave. The 
circumstances of her death, and the disgrace 
attached to her memory, was enough to excite an 
emotion in every breast. It was a touching and 
interesting moment. And never to the hour of 
my death, shall I forget the thrill of sorrow that 
went to my heart as I heard the heavy clods fall 
upon the maniac’s coffin. I gathered a few dried 
flower stalks, and threw them into the grave, as 
fit emblems of the scathed and faded appearance 
of its tenant. The traveller, when making his 
fashionable resort to the waters of Saratoga, 
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through one of the loveliest villages west of the 
Green Mountains, can, by turning his eyes to the 
right, see a small mound of earth, and a clump of 
grave weeds, which is all that has ever been erected 
as a memorial of the Female Maniac. 
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A GOOD RESOLUTION. 


In a Sabbath school, which was established a 
few years since, in —, there was a large class of 
little girls, between four and five years of age. 
These little children became very much interested 
in their school and in their teacher; and their 
teacher became very much interested in them. 
At first, she was not so much interested. Some 
of them could not read; others could read but 
very poorly. She thought all her labor would be 
lost—they could not understand what was said to 
them, should she try to talk to them about serious 
things; but she was a very pious woman, as we 
hope, and she began to pray for her little charge. 
The more she prayed for them, the more anxious 
she became for their salvation. The next Sabbath 
she would try more earnestly to say something 
which would gain their attention. She would tell 
them in a very simple manner, some of the little 
stories,which are written in the Bible; as the story 
about wicked Cain,who killed his own dear broth- 
er, because he was good and himself was evil; or 
about Joseph, who was sold by his brother into 
Egypt; or about good little Samuel, whom God 
called in the right; or about the kind Saviour, 
who was laid, when an infant child, in a manger; 
and who died for sinners, and was very merciful, 
and is now very merciful to little children. Some- 
times, their teacher would tell them of some little 
child, whom she knew or whom she had read about, 
who loved Jesus Christ and loved to pray. It was 
not long, before this teacher became so much in- 
terested in her class, that she would not have ex- 


changed it for any one in the school. They be- 
came delighted with their school. They were 
always there, and there in season. When they 


went home, they told their parents all about what 
their teacher had said, and they tried to do every 
thing she requested them to do. 

After thisteacher had been talking very solemnly 
to her dear scholars, one Sabbath, about the impor- 
tance of beingprepared for heaven, one littlegirl made 
avery good resolution. She did not mention it 
to any one till she went home. ‘‘ Mother,” said 
she, as she returned from school, ‘‘ Mother, do 
you think you shall go to heaven, when you die?” 

‘I hope so, my dear,” said her mother, greatly 
astonished at such a question from her little 
daughter. ‘‘ Well mother,” said she, ‘‘ J intend 
to do all I can to goto heaven!” 

Should this little girl do as she resolved to do, I 
have no doubt God will help her to repent and be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus, and then she will be saved 
and ge to heaven. This resolution is a good one; 
one that every child should make without any 
delay.* I intend sometime to tell you about 
another scholar in that class. 





* «« Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt 
be saved.”? ‘* Those that seek me early, shall find me.’’ 
Portland, Me. 
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Extract from the Last Report. 


In looking back upon the labors of the past 
year, we noticed several circumstances, that ani- 
mate us in the discharge of ourduty. One of the 
most encouraging is, the evident increase of in- 
terest, which the teachers generally have felt in 
the welfare and prosperity of the school. Individu- 
ual teachers have realized more the responsibility 
of their station, and their obligation to be faithful 
to their charge, and have become more attached 





former year. Previous to the winter of 1832 and 
1833, the school in this place had been regularly 
discontinued during the winter, and recommenced 
in the spring. The inconvenience of this course 
was deeply felt, in the necessity of repeating every 
spring the labor of visiting the families of the vil- 
lage, to secure an attendance during the summer; 
and from a want of interest on the part of scholars 
and teachers, arising from the fact, that they were 
separated by the time they became thoroughly 
acquainted, and from the necessity of closing the 
school when just in successful operation. Accor- 
dingly it was resolved at the commencement of 
the last winter, totry the experiment, although we 
were somewhat doubtful of its success, of contin- 
uing the school through the winter. It was con- 
tinued, and the results were satisfactory to all 
concerned. Although the number of scholars was 
somewhat diminished, from the severity of the 
season, and the difficulty of reaching the place, 
the interest was kept up, and the trial in every 
respect more than answered our expectations. 
And we cordially recommend to those who are 
experiencing the inconvenience of discontinuing 





their labors for half of the year, to try the experi- 
ment of continuing through the season, believing 
that they will find, as we have done, that many 
difficulties, which appear so formidable in prospect, 
are very small in reality. 

The system of adult Bible classes, has been 
introduced in our congregation with much suc- 
cess. The elder and middle-aged members of 
the congregation, in circles by themselves, spend 
the hour of the intermission of service, in familiar 
conversation, and mutual instruction from the 
portion of Scripture selected as a lesson for the 
younger classes; and thus the hour which is fre- 
quently spent in worldly conversation, or in inac- 
tivity, is employed in gaining the wisdom which 
bringeth a blessing and addeth no sorrow. The 
Lord in his mercy, has visited our village the 
past season with a refreshing from his presence, 
and the result has been, about one hundred hope- 
fully converted to God. Of this number, twenty- 
five were members of the Sabbath school; so that 
although the revival did not commence in the 
school, it has felt, and we trust, will long feel its 
influence. [S. S. Record. 


ANSWER TO PRAYER. 

Some few years ago, a Sabbath school teacher, 
having labored many months with a class of six 
pupils, without any apparent success, set apart 
an afternoon in each week, for the purpose of 
prayer and religious instruction. These were 
seasons of peculiar interest. Whole nights of 
prayer were also observed in. reference to this 
class. The Lord was pleased, in a special man- 
ner, to bless the efforts of this teacher. Some of 
the scholars were soon inquiring the way of 
eternal life, two of whom, without delay hopefully 
submitted their hearts to God. Two others hav- 
ing made a public profession of their faith in 
Christ, were eminently devoted to his cause, and 
recently closed their short though brilliant career, 
in fullhope of heaven. The remaining number are 
ornaments to the church, lights in the world, and 
will we trust, be gems in the Redeemer’s crown, 
when he shall resign the kingdom to his Father, 
‘*that God may be all in all.” 

He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing prec- 
ious seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoic- 
ing, bringing his sheaves with him. 

Then let us earnest cry, 
And never faint in prayer, 
He sees, He hears, and from on high, 
Will make our cause his care.—S. S. Record. 
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Ellen and Judith; or which is Humane ? 


There was once a little girl, who always seem- 





ed to feel great pity for those who were in want 
of food or clothing. 


If she was walking in the 





street with any of her friends, and a beggar came 
near, she would entreat to have money given her, 


to the pupils under their care, than during any 











to give to that poor creature. At home she 
begged cold meat, or halfpence of her mamma 
for all the beggars that came to the house; so 
that this little girl was praised all day long for 
being so very humane, and she began to think 
herself one of the best children in the world, and 
boasted to her play-fellows, both of her good name 
and of the great deal of money she got from her 
mamma for poor people. 

One day Ellen, for thus she was called, had a 
girl about her own size and age to play with her 
whose name was Judith. She was a quiet, mod- 
est child, who did not boast of any good that she 
did. She had no mother to indulge her wishes 
and the friends she lived with, could not afford to 
give money to all who asked for it. Ellen’s 
mamma was going out to pay a visit, but she left 
the children a large piece of rich plumcake to 
divide between them, that they might play at 
making feasts. Before this cake was touched, a 
poor woman, with an almost naked child in her 
arms, sat down on the step of the door, and 
seemed ready tofaint. The children saw her, and 
ranto the door to ask what was the matter with 
her. She told a sad story of having been sick at 
a great distance from her home, and that she was 
now on her way tothe place where her friends 
lived, but that, having walked from daybreak, 
without tasting a morsel of food, she felt herself 
not able to go a step farther. 

‘** Poor woman!” cried Ellen, ‘‘ you shall not 
want food long, and I am glad you came to our 
door, for we take care of all the poor people.” 
And away she flew down stairs to seek the cook. 
But the cook was gone out, as well as her mis- 
tress, and what was worse, had taken the key of 
the pantry with her, so that the house-maid could 
not get any thing to give. ‘‘Then pray, Mary, 
lend me a penny,” said Ellen, ‘‘and you shall 
have it back again the moment mamma comes 
home.”’ But Mary had not a penny, nor yet even 
ahalf-penny. Ellen was quite angry with her, 
which was of no use, for the house-maid could 
not give that which she had not. So Ellen ran 
back to the door, and said, ‘‘O poor woman, I 
am very sorry I have nothing for you; mamma is 
out, and the cook has locked up all the bread and 
meat. Do come again in two hours, pray do, for 
mamma will be at home then, and I will get both 
money and food for you. Go away now, my dear 
good, poor woman, for indeed I have nothing to 
give you.” 

‘Yes, you have,” said quiet Judith: ‘‘ There 
is our pluincake; give her that.” Ellen pulled 
her by the frock, and with an angry look, and in 
a sort of whisper, bid her hold her tongue, and 
not talk about the plumcake, which was not a fit 
thing to give abeggar. ‘‘I know very well,” 
said Judith, ‘‘that it is not so good for her, as 
bread or meat would be, but she is starving, and 
we have nothing else to give; so look as angry as 
you will, Miss Ellen, half the cake was for me, 
and that half she shall have. J have no right to 
meddle with your share.” 

In spite of Ellen’s tears, who began to cry at 
the thought of losing any of the rich plumcake, 
Judith cut it in half, and breaking that half into 
two pieces, put one into the hand of the woman, 
and the other into that of the child. A grateful 
smile spread over the face ofthe poor woman, while 
the little hungry babe gave a scream of joy. 
After eating the cake, and drinking a draught 
of beer, which the house-maid brought her, 
the woman was able once more to proceed on her 
journey. 

Ellen’s pleasure for the evening was at an end. 
She wanted to make feasts, and half the plumcake 
was gone. She called Judith a fool and busy- 
body, and wished the woman had been a hundred 
miles off. But Judith, though she loved plumcake 
dearly, and seldom had such things given to her, 
did not regret that she had parted with her share. 
Had it not been for Ellen’s ill-humor, she would 
have been more happy that evening, than if she 
had feasted on the best plumcake that ever 
was made. 
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Which of these little girls was humane? It 
was not Ellen. No, no! She did not truly feel 
for the distress ofthe poor. She had no real 
charity inher heart. She was only vain ofthe power 
of giving away, and of the praise she got by beg- 
ging for beggars. She did not want for mamma's 
halfpence and cold meat, and therefore she was 
at all times ready and willing to bestow them on 
others. But Judith took from herself to give to 
the poor. She spared that which she loved, which 
she wished for—which it would have given her 

reat pleasure tq eat and enjoy. Ellen was vain 
and selfish; Judith was humane. 

[Parley’s Magazine. 
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THE RACCOON, 

The Raccoon is an inhabitant of North America, 
and of several of the West India islands. He 
dwejls in the hollows of trees, and his principal 
food consists of maize, sugar-canes and various 
kinds of fruit; whenever he can enter a poultry- 
yard, he destroys the fowls in great numbers, eat- 
ing only the head, or sucking the blood, which 
flows from the neck. 

When near the shores of the ocean, they live 
much on shell-fish. 
the shell, when they dexterously put in their paw, 
and tear out the contents; but sometimes the 
oyster suddenly closes, and being fastened to a 
rock, detains the thief, till he is drowned by the 
return of the tide. 

They also exhibit much cunning in the taking 
ofcrabs. They will stand, it is said, on the side 
of a swamp, and hang their tails over into the 
water; which the crabs mistaking for food, lay 
hold of; when they are pulled out with a sudden 
jerk. They then devour them, being careful to 
get them cross-wise in their mouth, lest they should 
suffer from their nippers. 

The Raccoon is about two feet long, and has a 
short and bulky body; the nose is rather shorter 
and more pointed than that of the fox; the fur 
long and thick, blackish at the surface, and gray 
towards the bottom; the tail, which is about a 
foot in length, is thick, tapering towards the 
point, and regularly marked with rings of black; 
the forefeet are much shorter than the hinder, and 
both are armed with five sharp claws. 


claws enable him to climb trees with great facili- | 


ty, and to sport among the boughs with as much 
ease and safety as if he were on the ground. He 
may be tamed without difficulty, and is then very 
good-natured and sportive, but is as mischievous 
asa monkey, and seldom remains at rest. 
ill-treatment he is extremely sensible, and never 
forgives those from whom he has received it. His 
fur is used by the hatters, his skin is converted 
into gloves and upper leathers for shoes, and his 
flesh is considered as a delicacy by the negroes. 
{ Youth’s Friend. 


The Dog and the Kittens. 
A friend of mine, had a little fat brown terrier, 
named Oscar, and a fine large black cat. You 
know cats and dogs hate each other very much, 





and whenever dogs can get an opportunity of 


worrying and killing cats, they do it. However, 
little Oscar and the cat had been so long in the 
same house, that they seldom quarrelled. Oscar 
had a little blue painted house in the back court, 
With a nice warm mat in it for him to sleep upon. 
It appears that Mrs. Puss had admired Oscar’s 

ouse, for one morning, when he was out, she 
took possession of it for herself and four little blind 
kittens. When Oscar came back, he was much 
surprised to find his house occupied: he barked 
and growled in at his door, but all in vain. Pussy 
lay purring to her kittens, quite unconcerned. So 
at last, finding he could make no better of it, Oscar 
crept in beside her, and they continued to live in 
the house together quite happily. Oscar was as 
fond of the kittens as the cat was. If she licked 
one, which you know is the only way cats or dogs 
have of washing and cleaning their little ones, he 


They watch the opening of 


These | 


would lick another, and turn it over with his paw, 
and play with it. 


sion for the mother remaining any longer in his 
house. 
allow her to come back again; but he kept the 
kittens, and redoubled his kindness to them. He 
never would eat himself till they had eat as much 
as they could; and when it was a good sunny 
day, he carried them one by one, in his mouth, 
quite softly, out to the green, and then he would 
play with them, running and chasing and tumbling 
about so merrily; and then, when he thought they 
had played enough, he carried them all back to the 
house the same way; but when it was a bad, wet 
or cold day, he would not let them go out at all; 
if one ran out itself, he would run after it, and 
bring it back in his mouth. Instead of constantly 
following every body about the house, poor Oscar 
could think of nothing but his kittens; and he 
stayed in his house all night and all day to take 
care of them. 

I am sorry to say, the family Oscar belonged to 
were so cruel as to take his kittens from him, and 
send them away; and poor little affectionate 
Oscar pined away with grief till he died. 

. { Youth’s Friend. 








«MORALITY. 


Letters from Reformed Boys.—.Vo. I. . 


Mr. Wiuu1s,—I have a number of letters from boys, 
which, although possessing little merit in themselves, yet 
from circumstances connected with them, that little will 
be much enhanced and they may furnish much interest to the 
| benevolent, while they will excite the youthful mind to grat- 
titude and virtue. 

Should you, from the following as a specimen, think me 
| correct, you can publish it in the Youth’s Companion giving 
| it No. 1, and I will furnish others in time.—Excepting the 
names, they will be copied as I received them. 

Your Friend, Ww. 


| Letter from a Boy who was an inmate of the Boston 

House of Reformation, to the late Superintendent of 

that Institution. 

My Dear Friend,—In this letter I mean to tell 
you my own private behavior. I enjoy good health, 
and I hope you enjoy the same. I thank you for 
| getting me such a good place; I like my master 
and mistress very much. Mr. and Mrs. ——are 
members of the congregational church. Mrs. 
is a teacher in the Sunday school. The first 
| Sunday I was here, I went to the Sunday school. 

I like to live in very much, it is a very 














Of} pleasant place; there is a good place to go in swim- 


ming, a few yards from the shop, where 1 work. 
Every night before I go to bed, I sing in a low 
voice, that beautiful hymn, 

Lord I have past another day, 

And come to thank thee for thy care; 

Forgive my sins in work or play, 

And listen to my evening prayer. 
When I sing this hymn, it reminds me of the boys 
who are going to say their prayers in the hall 
with you. Oh! what pleasure would it give me, if 
I only had a boy to sleep in the reom with me, who 
would kneel down and join with me in prayer, to 
that kind Father in Heaven. But no, I have to 
kneel down alone in the room, and say my 
prayers morning and at night. Whilst I am at 
work inthe shop, I am very apt to have wicked 
thoughts. When any wicked thought comes in 
my mind, I sing some hymn to drive it away; in 
this way, I strive to overcome wicked thoughts 
and wrong feelings. During the week, I have to 
get my lesson for the next Sunday. Mr. ——has 
got another boy to work for him, since I came 
here; he was in the habit of swearing, but thanks 
be to God, I was the means of breaking him of 
that habit. In a short time, I hope he will kneel 
down and say his prayers with me. Last week, 
I wrote a letter to my parents, in and told 
them that I was resolved to stay here and learn 
this trade. But sir, I fear you can’t read half of 
this bad writing. I worked very hard to-day, and 








So he drove her out, and never would | 


| my fingers are very stiff, and I feel very sleepy. 
As soon as the kittens could | 
eat, he seemed to think that there was no occa- | 


I think this is the worst letter that Iever wrote; 
but it is a private letter to a kind friend, who I 
hope will excuse it. I am almost asleep; it is 
now after 10 o’clock at night. 

Blest be the tie that binds 

Our hearts in Christian love. 


My Dear Friend, good night, GEoRGE, 











THE NURSERY. 











Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE GREAT FAULT. 

Mary G—— wasthe only child of fond and in- 
dulgent parents; she was kind and affectionate, 
but had one great fault, which was, not speaking 
the truth in trifling things. 

Notwithstanding all the care of her parents to 
check this great evil, it increased, as she grew in 
years, so that at the time she was twelve years 
old, what she said, could but seldom, if ever be 
relied upon. 

Her parents at last sent her to Mrs. B—’s 
boarding school, where they hoped she would not 
have an opportunity of concealing the truth, on 
account of being watched by the teachers; but 
alas! they had sent her to the very worst place; 
(a fashionable boarding school,) where the 
teachers cared not for the principles of the 
young ladies entrusted to their charge, as long 
as they recited their lessons perfectly, and 
were polite and respectful; although if any one 
was found doing “wrong, she was severely repri- 
manded, and obliged to spend the rest of the day 
in solitude. 

Mary had not attended the school more than a 
few weeks, before her character was perfectly 
known, both by teachers and scholars, and in 
consequence, she hardly had what could be called 
a friend. 

If any fault was committed, the blame was sure 
to be laid upon Mary, although half the time she 
was not guilty; and if she tried to vindicate herself 
in the least, she would be immediately checked by 
the teacher, who would reply, she need not try 
to excuse herself, she had so often done it, when 
she had done wrong, that she could not now be 
believed;-and poor Mary was sent to her room, 
and the rest of the day was spent in weeping.— 
When at night, she retired to rest, many and 
many were the resolutions she formed; but morn- 
ing would no sooner dawn, than they were forgot- 
ten, and Mary was the same as before. 

Time rolled on, and Mary had not yet overcome 
her fault. She was continually disgraced, and at 
last she determined to write to her parents, tell 
them of her unhappiness, and beg them to allow 
her to return home; but how to get alettertothem 
without Mrs. B—’s knowledge, she knew not, 
for no scholar was allowed to send, or to receive 
one in return from their parents, without the 
teacher’s first seeing it; and Mary knew that ifshe 
showed this, she would incur the displeasure of 
all the teachers, and the letter would not be sent. 

Accordingly, one pleasant afternoon she ob- 
tained permission to take a short walk, and con- 
cealing the letter which she had written in her 
bag, she determined to put it into the Post Office 
herself, which, with much difficulty she accom- 
plished, and to her great joy, she was not ques- 
tioned as to where she had been. 

We will now for a short time take leave of 
Mary, and return to her parents, who were much 
distressed when they received her letter, and de- 
termined to set out immediately, and bring her 
to a home which now seemed dearer to her 
than ever. ' 

Accordingly, early in the morning ofthe following 
day, they set out on their journey, and at the end 
of a week found themselves at Mrs. B—’s house, 
in alarge and spacious hall, where they sat im- 
patiently waiting for their daughter; she at length 
entered, and threw herself into the open and ex- 
tended arms of her parents, her still kind parents; 





she entreated them never to let her be separated 
from them again, and if they would permit her to 
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return with them, she would endeavor to correct 
a fault, which had been the cause of so much 
trouble, both to herself and others. ‘ 

Her parents reproved her very severely for 
continuing her great fault, showed her the very 
bad effect it had on her character, and how great 
a sin it was against God. They told her she must 
repent of this wickedness, and return home that 
they might see that her repentance was sincere. 

Mary accordingly returned with her parents, 
and with the help of her Heavenly Father, and 
the council and prayers of her parents, corrected 
her great fault, and was afterwards believed and 
beloved’ by all her friends. Maria Louisa. 


OBITUARY. 





THE LITTLE CHOCTAW GIRL. 

A poor ignorant Choctaw Indian, whose hut 
stood alone in the wilderness, was brought to the 
knowledge of the Saviour at a camp meeting. He 
went home with his heart full of love and grati- 
tude that God had given his Son to die for sin- 
ners. He immediately began to pray in his fami- 
ly, and seek the blessing of his Heavenly Father, 
on his humble meals, and taught his family all he 
knew about God. His wife soon became a Chris- 
tian. His little daughter, five years of age, began 
to pray, and was so happy that she prayed many 
times a day. She soon learned one of the hymns 
in her language, and was greatly delighted in 
singing it. She would often go into the fields and 
woods, and there pray and sing. She used to ask 
many questions about God, as ‘‘ where is he? 
does he walk about? does he live in the clouds or 
beyond them? does he see me? does he love me? 
I love him, and want to go and see him, and be 
where he is.’”? She never would eat, whether at 
home or abroad, without lifting her heart to her 
Father above, for his blessing. She continued in 
this state of mind about six months, when she was 
taken sick. During her sickness, she was calm 
and happy, though her pain was very severe. She 
was a}l the time thinking of God, & praying to him. 

On the day she died, while her parents were 
weeping over her, they heard her say, ‘‘Uba An- 
ka ma!”” My Father above, open the door and 
let me in—open the door and let me in. Then 
looking at her parents, she said, ‘‘ my father and 
mother—issa ha lanlana’’—do not hold on to me, 
the door is open, I shall enter in—the door is open, 
Iam goiug m—and then sweetly fell asleep in 
Jesus. No doubt the blessed Jesus, to whom she 
loved to pray, opened to her the gates of heaven, 
where she is now singing the song of Moses and 
the Lamb. Now this little heathen girl had never 
seen a missionary, but all the instruction she had 
was from her ignorant father. But she was taught 
by the Holy Spirit. 

O that the children who read this account of a 
heathen girl, would do as she did, that when they 
lie on a death-bed they may say, ‘‘ the door of 
heaven is open to me, and Jesus stands ready to 
receive me!” [ Youth’s Friend. 
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PAYSON’S THOUGHTS. 
Selections from the Conversations and Unpublished 
Writings of Rev. Edward Payson, D.D. Published 
by Crocker & Brewster, 47 Washington Street, Boston. 
This is a precious book. It is full of pious feeling. 
It should not be read like a story book in a hasty man- 
ner, and then thrown by and forgotten ; but it should 
be perused in retirement, in small portions, (for which 
it is very conveniently divided,) commencing at the 
beginning, and making each topic a subject of self- 
examination and prayer. In this way, these holy 
“Thoughts” must have a salutary influence in produ- 
cing aud establishing the feelings of piety towards God 
and benevolence towards our fellow men. 
‘Those who have read the Memoirs or Sermons of 
Dr. Payson, well know how to estimate any thing 





those who have recently had their attention drawn to, 
the subject of religion, may be assured that this little 
book will be found to be a treasure, which, next to the 
Bible, they will highly prize, and find at once most 
quickening and comforting to the heart. 
It may interest many to know that this book is com- 
piled by a young lady, a daughter of Dr. Payson. It 
is very neatly printed, and would be a handsome New 
Year’s Gift for any of our young readers. 

The following extract will shew Dr. Payson’s happy 
mode of illustrating truth and duty :— 


Difference between the Christian and the Sinner. 
Suppose you have a ehild-who frequently disobeys 
your commands, and neglects the duties which you re- 
quire of him, yet if this neglect and disobedience seem 
to proceed from thoughtlessness, rather than from a re- 
bellious disposition; if he appears sincerely penitent, 
and every day comes and tells you, with tears in his 
eyes, “‘ Father, [love you, I am sorry that I have done 
wrong; [am ashamed of myself and wonder that you 
have patience to bear with me, and that you do not 
disinherit me;?? you would love and forgive such a 
child, and feel that there was hope of his reformation. 
But should your child say, or could you read the feel- 
ing in his heart, “* Father, I cannot love you, I have 
never felt one eniction of love towards you, and I have 
no wish to obey your commands;” would you not say, 
his case is hopeless; there is nothing for me to work 
upon, no feeling, no affection, no desire to do right. 
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The Thrilling Token. 

In the cholera season, in the village of Harlem near 
the city of New-York, the Rev. G. L. Hinton, an ex- 
cellent warm-hearted, classical, and pious clergyman 
of the Episcopal church, and his lovely wife, were 
both on their death-beds, brought down by the paledes- 
troyer. ‘They were in separate rooms, and when the 
interesting lady found her soul taking wing to the 





better world, she took off her wedding ring, and sent 
it to her dying husband as a last token. 

The delicate and beautiful emotion of heart, which 
prompted the beloved wife, when in the agonies of 
death, to return her wedding ring to the dear one 
from whom she received it,—is tov holy and sublime 
to be fully appreciated except by kindred minds. ‘This 
act was a most solemn and precious farewell. Its 
language was this:—Take this token, the dearest 
gift that was ever committed to my keeping by earth- 
ly hands. I have kept it in my hours of joy and sor- 
row, and whenever I looked upon. it a flood of love 
and refined affections would rush upon my heart. The 
death-chill is now upon the hand which it has adorned. 
These eyes cannot longer rest upon it, and see its 
pure, yet simple brightness. I return it to thee, the 
dearest object of my earthly affections, with all its 
valued associations. I go where earthly ties are chang- 
ed to a more holy intensity—where all is spirit and the 
bright empire of unclothed thought and mind. I drop 
the ring in my upward flight. I could not carry the 
most precious gems of earth any farther. 1 bequeath 
it to one who may longer tarry, as my last token of 
unchanged and undying love—farewell! 

Well might the affectionate husband, as he receiv- 
ed the expressive token, have bowed as he did upon 
his bed, and prayed that as they had been one in life, 
they might be undivided in death! He took the ring, 
which is the last of earthly things from which a wife 
may part, and as it touchingly spoke of a thousand ten- 
der scenes—of duty done—of life ended—the mystic 
ring wedded him to the dead; and it was the token o 
reunion—the dim pledge of joys too bright to be shad- 
owed by earthly symbols—too pure to be longer enjoyed 
beneath the cloudy atmosphere of time. 

Her spirit lingered but a moment in the clouds, and 
her companion for time joined her for eternity. 





Miller’s Daughter. 


The only daughter of a wealthy miller of Spoletto, 
while playing with a large spaniel, fell into the Tiber 
without the accident being perceived. ‘The dog jump- 
ed immediately into the water; reached the little girl, 
and seized her strongly by her garments, and strove to 
bring her to the shore; but the courageous dog was 
obliged to abandon his prize. 

Unable to succeed in an effort beyond his power, 
the desolate creature ran immediately to his master. 
Unfortunate man! he was yet ignorant of his calamity. 
The dog informed him of it by the most intelligent 
sign. uided by a species of reason, he bore in his 
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mouth, the bonnet of his little mistress, and laid it with 
most piteous cries at the feet of his master. The 
wretched father exclaimed, ‘Alas! my daughter.’ The 
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faithful dog accompanies and guides him the distance 
of several hundred yards. She is rescued: from death 
almost at the moment of expiring. 





The Pious Mother. 


As I was returning home one evening, from an af. 
flicted family, at the hour of midnight, I saw a man 
lying on the pavement asleep. I awoke him and jn- 
quired why he did not go home. ‘ Home! I have no 
home,” said he. I inquired where he had last stayed 
He told me, and I followed him to the place, where | 
learned that he was a slave to intemperance. The 
man visited me afterwards, at my request, and I en. 
deavored, in various ways to awaken a sense of sin 
in his mind, and bring him to repentance. My efforts 
were without the least success, till I inquired of him 
if he had ever knelt in prayer, if his mother had ever 
taught him the way to Christ? His moistened eye and 
quivering lips could no longer hold in the strong cur- 
rent of his soul. ‘* Stop, stop, (he cried,) you kill me: 
these thoughts are all that keep me from killing my- 
self.” And so I have no doubt it was. ‘The dread 
of something after death,” which his mother had put 
into his mind in childhood, or which she had awaken- 
ed and fastened so deep that it could not be eradicated, 
restrained him in all his wanderings, haunted him in 
his crimes, and possibly the day of judgment may re- 
veal that it has restored him te virtue, and brought 
him to heaven.—Rev. Mr. McCartee. 





The Sailor Preacher of Boston. 


A writer in the Western Monthly Magazine for 
August, thus graphically describes the Rev. Mr. Tay- 
lor’s manner of preaching :— 

T once heard him preach; he represented us as on 
board a ship in a tempest; with only wonderful pow- 
er, he painted the coming on of a storm—the sky js 
hid; the ocean awakes; all is made fast; but the tem- 
pest becomes every moment more violent; the sails are 
torn from the yards; the masts are cut away; the ship 
settles down, as the waves break over her; “and now,” 
he said, in that low, calm, and distinct tone, that goes 
more home tothe soul than any other, ‘‘now my friends, 
that our canvass is gone; nota spar left for a jury mast, 
and the leak gaining upon us, what shall wedo? Hark! 
do you not hear the waters as they rush in below? Do 
you not see her settle by the head? Do you not hear 
her tremble? tremble??? And now he leaned forward, 
and gradually raised his voice, till it seemed almost to 
bespeak agony; ‘‘one moment more, fellow sailors, and 
this good ship of our’s will sink into the deep: a 
moment more, and we that have laughed, and sung, 
and made merry within the hour, will be struggling 
with the eternal waves; but we swim and struggle in 
vain; we must die, if there be no help at hand, and 
is there none? is there no way of escape? save your- 
selves if you can.” It was enough—l saw twenty 
arms thrown up, as if to catch at a rope, and an 
old gray headed sinner by my side, hung on to 
the banisters, and trembled more by half, than he 





would have done, had he been indeed wrecked. After 
a moment’s pause, in a lew, distinct tone, the preacher 
continued; “ yes, fellow mariners, you may be saved, 
you may escape; there is a life boat at hand; seize 
upon it and make is yours and live—that life boat is 
Jesus Curist.” 





Filial Duty. 

There is no virtue that adds sonoble a charm to the 
finest traits of beauty, as that which exerts itself in 
watching over the tranquility ofan aged parent. There 
are no tears that give so noble a lustre to the cheek of 
innocence, as the tears of filial sorrow. 











POETRY. 


THE WORKS OF GOD. 
I love to see the glowing sun, 
Light up the deep blue sky, 
Along the pleasant fields to run, 
And hear the brooks flow by. 
How fresh and green the trees appear, 
What blooming flowers I find! 
Oh, surely God has sent them here, 
To tell us he is kind. 
The beasts that on the herbage browse, 
All thank him different ways; 
And little birds upon the boughs 
Sing sweetly to his praise. 
Shall I alone forget to thank 
The God who made us all? 
I'll kneel upon this mossy bank, 
And on my Maker call. 
Though I am but a little child, 











Yet I to God belong; 
His works declare Him good and mild, . 
And He will hear my song.—[ Youth’s Friend. 
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